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Introduction 


“Campanilismo” is a difficult word to translate into English, because it is 
closely related to the history of a country - Italy - which was split up for 
centuries into small states or even city-states, often at war with one another. 
Noli was one of those city-states, certainly one of the tiniest: it stayed 
independent for six centuries, during which the people lived within their city 
walls, with enemies all around. It is no wonder that they developed a strong 
pride for their identity and an equally strong wariness of strangers. 


Pride for a people's heritage is a feeling everybody can agree upon, but it 
may turn into something different when a spirit of self-defence sets in: then, 
pride becomes a small-scale equivalent of nationalism, which is what we call 
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campanilismo. The term derives from campanile, that is the bell tower above 
churches; as it is normally the tallest building in a town, it is also the symbol 
every member of a community can share. It is the equivalent of a national flag, 
so to speak. 


Nationalism often causes damages, sometimes very serious ones; its local 
version is less harmful, thanks to the fact that it has a smaller scope, but it can 
bring about negative consequences anyway. 


Bernardo Gandoglia 


Bernardo Gandoglia was a distinguished scholar who lived in Noli across the 
late 19th and the early 20 centuries. He was a teacher and a headmaster, and 
he is to be credited with rediscovering the ancient history of Noli as reported 
by the manuscripts in the city archives, dating back to the Middle Ages. 
Instead of a simple sequence of facts in chronological order, he wrote a lively 
description of life in old times, as it came out of such documents as the 
sentences of the court of justice or the minutes of the city council sessions. He 
enriched the reports with his own comments, making it easier for the readers 
to go though the almost 700 pages of the book. 


Gandoglia also wrote a smaller history in proper style, and this is where he 
mentioned the man who discovered Cape Verde, calling him Anton da Noli. 
Anton is an old-fashioned apocope of Antonio, but a problem arose from his 
choice of using the surname da Noli, which never appeared in the known 
documents of the navigator's times. Thanks to Bernardo Gandoglia, we got to 
know a great sailor, and the discovery of the islands was correctly attributed 
to him, after many documents had credited others - basically his 
contemporary, Alvise Cadamosto. But this is where the writer's partiality 
came in and complicated things: in fact, he wrote that Antonio was 
undoubtedly born in Noli, thus misleading those who based their researches 
on that peremptory statement. It is a fact that the nickname da Noli could only 
be attributed to someone who was born in Noli but no longer lived there, as it 
means from Noli. If Antonio had been born in Noli, he would therefore have 
had a different surname, which he would have lost after moving to Genoa. 
This made it impossible to investigate on his origins and his family. 


Gandoglia showed no evidence to support his statement, but simply 
complained about the fact that the Genoese scholars wanted to “rob” Noli of 
the pride of having given birth to Antonio. Another scholar, Amedeo Pescio, 
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supported his colleague by writing: “I find no reason for depriving the small, 
towered, steep and beautiful republic of Noli from the Ligurian pride of 
giving birth to the great navigator”. Pride is the key word, and it is 
understandable, of course, but it cannot substitute historical evidence. 


Indeed, Gandoglia contradicted his own statement, by writing that other 
people bore the surname da Noli; among them there was a cartographer, 
Agostino, who was authorized to teach his skills to his brother, maybe 
Antonio himself. The conclusion Gandoglia did not draw is that, if other 
family members used Antonio's surname, this means that the family had 
already moved from Noli earlier, and Antonio and his brother had simply 
inherited it. 


The other problem with introducing the navigator as a “local glory” of Noli 
was that his fame was almost confined within the city walls. A street in the 
medieval centre was entitled to him; a school, the yacht club and a fishermen's 
club also took his name. Anton da Noli has therefore been a familiar name to 
every inhabitant of Noli and to its many visitors, but very few people knew 
something about him before the conference “Da Noli a Capo Verde” was held: 
collecting further information would have required scholarly investigations in 
Portugal, and that was beyond the strength of such a small community. 


Bernardo Gandoglia would probably have frowned at the conclusions of 
the conference “Da Noli a Capo Verde”, which clarified that Antonio's 
surname was de Noli and that his birthplace was Genoa. Nevertheless, by 
organizing the conference, the city of Noli opened the road to a proper 
acknowledgement of Antonio de Noli as the discoverer and colonizer of the 
Islands of Cape Verde. The worth of this event is much higher than local 
pride. 


